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Mahan's observation is as true when applied to all
the activities of peace, and most of all in the field of
politics. How many of those who direct the fortunes
of states have envisaged and kept in mind the end
which they ought to attain for the people whose life
they direct?

The Covenant was a plan for preventing war. The
project of equipping the League with police of its
own, Locarno, the Kellogg Pact and a number of
similar plans proposed and some of them realised,
had the same object in view. Yet the sense of general
security has declined. Throughout the world men
everywhere feel that they live in a structure which
some crime like the murder at Sarajevo, some despot
drunk with excess of his own power or distraught
by terror of losing it, or even some mere accident,
may bring crashing about their heads. They are
so possessed with a sense of impending disaster that
they cannot apply their minds to the tasks of pro-
viding clothing and bread for themselves and their
children.

In my own experience in South Africa, India and
Ireland, I have met with problems which seemed to
move in a vicious circle. Ingenious and elaborate
plans for solving them had been found to lead no-
where. Reasons for doing this or that were so evenly
balanced as to paralyse decision; or those who were
forced to act acted at random. The one sure way to
escape from such vicious circles is, I suggest, to leave
aside the discussion of practical plans in all their
intricacy until you have reached some clear view of
the ultimate object you ought to attain. When you
feel that your mind has grasped the end you are
seeking, then look at the plans proposed in the light
of that view. Test them by asking how far they are
genuine means to the end as you see it. The sense of
frustration produced by their detail will vanish. The
ultimate object, when clearly viewed, will itself sug-